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of poetry any precise differentia to remove it from the
category of science. Psychologistic critics hold that
poetry is addressed primarily to the feelings and motor
impulses; they remind us frequently of its contrast with
the coldness, the unemotionality, of science, which is
supposed to address itself to the pure cognitive mind,
Mr. Richards came out spectacularly for the doctrine,
and furnished it with detail of the greatest ingenuity.
He very nearly severed the dependence of poetic effect
upon any standard of objective knowledge or belief.
But the feelings and impulses which he represented as
gratified by the poem were too tiny and numerous to
be named. He never identified them; they seemed
not so much psychological as infra-psychological. His
was an esoteric poetic: it could not be disproved. But
neither could it be proved, and I think it is safe at this
distance to say that eventually his readers, and Richards
himself, lost interest in it as being an improvisation,
much too unrelated to the public sense of a poetic
experience.

With other critics psychologism of some sort is an
old story, and one that will probably never cease to
be told. For, now that all of us know about psychology,
there must always be persons on hand precisely condi-
tioned to declare that poetry is an emotional discourse
indulged in resentment and compensation for science,
the bleak cognitive discourse in its purity. It becomes less
a form of knowledge than a form of "expression/' The